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HE League Coordination Committee of fifty- 
one states, working at top speed, completed 

its series of economic and financial sanctions on 
October 19, when it adopted Proposals 3, 4 and 5, 
which together constitute an embargo on trade 
with Italy. The committee then adjourned until 
October 29, when it will reconvene to set the date 
on which trade sanctions will be simultaneously 
applied by all League members. The Committee of 
Eighteen, acting as the general staff of the Coor- 
dination Committee, will remain in session during 
this interim, which gives Italy a final opportun- 
ity to settle the crisis by diplomatic negotiations. 
Proposal 3, sponsored by Britain, would pro- 
hibit importation by League members of all goods 
coming from Italy, directly or indirectly. This 
measure, according to British estimates, would 
automatically cut off 70 per cent of Italian exports 
and deprive Italy of its principal source of foreign 
currency, needed for the purchase of essential raw 
materials abroad. Simultaneously Proposal 4, 
supported by France, would place an embargo on 
key raw materials necessary for war. These for 
the present include only products controlled in 
whole or in major part by League members: 
horses, mules and all other transport animals re- 
quired by Italy in the Ethiopian campaign; rub- 
ber; and various metals and minerals, notably 
bauxite, aluminum, iron ore, scrap iron, chro- 
mium, manganese, nickel, tungsten and ferro- 
alloys. Other key raw materials, such as oil, cot- 
ton and copper, have not yet been barred, as they 
are also produced by non-member states, notably 

ie United States. 

By Proposal 5 League members undertake to 
give each other mutual assistance to minimize 
economic losses suffered as a result of applying 
sanctions against Italy. It was agreed that League 
members would take steps to replace imports from 
Italy with imports from states which normally en- 
joy a profitable Italian market, such as Rumania 
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and Yugoslavia, and would discriminate against 
League members profiting by refusal to apply 
sanctions, such as Albania, Austria and Hungary, 
described by Soviet Foreign Commissar Litvinov 
as “‘deserters.” 


While the League was perfecting sanctions ma- 
chinery, its conflict with Italy threatened for sev- 
eral days to develop into a major Franco-British 
crisis. The French press violently attacked 
Britain, accusing it of wantonly seeking to pre- 
cipitate a European war by its intransigeance 
toward Italy. Meanwhile, M. Laval’s demand that 
Britain withdraw its fleet from the Mediterranean 
to avoid an incident, and his refusal to give the 
British a definite pledge of naval assistance in 
case the British navy were attacked by Italy while 
preparing to apply Article XVI, infuriated Brit- 
ish public opinion. The crisis was temporarily 
averted on October 18, when Sir Eric Drummond, 
British Ambassador to Rome, assured Mussolini 
that Britain did not intend to take any action “be- 
yond what might be agreed to or recommended by 
the League in conformity with the dispositions of 
the Covenant.” On the same day M. Laval gave 
what the Quai d’Orsay described as an “aflirm- 
ative” reply to Britain’s request for naval assis- 
tance in the Mediterranean, on condition that the 
British fleet should be used only in accordance 
with the League’s decision. The French reply en- 
abled the British to promise they would withdraw 
their two giant battleships—the Hood and the Re- 
nown—which had particularly inflamed Italian 
opinion, in return for Mussolini’s pledge that he 
would gradually reduce Italian troops in Libya to 
the number of British forces in Egypt. The with- 
drawal of the two British battleships, whose effec- i 
tiveness in the narrow seas surrounding Italy has 7 
been seriously doubted by naval experts, did not 
materially alter the strength of the British fleet, 
which still numbers 148 ships and can now pre- 
sumably count on the use of French naval bases 








if it is charged by the League with application of 
naval sanctions against Italy. 

Any impression that Britain might be inclined 
to give Mussolini a free hand in East Africa was 
removed on October 21, when the British govern- 
ment announced a policy of “neutrality” in the 
Italo-Ethiopian conflict. According to this policy, 
no Italian ship carrying supplies to the army in 
Eritrea and Somaliland will be permitted to stay 
in a British colonial port more than 24 hours or 
to take on more fuel and foodstuffs than are nec- 
essary to reach the nearest Italian port. Britain’s 
policy, which goes beyond the Hague Convention 
of 1907 by applying the twenty-four-hour rule 
not only to belligerent warships but also to mer- 
chant vessels, raises far-reaching problems. Ac- 
cording to the League Covenant Italy, by resort- 
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the Covenant to apply sanctions against Italy. 
At the same time, Britain apparently intends 
to avail itself of neutral rights, whose appli- 
cation cannot be regarded by Italy as an act of 
war and consequently does not threaten to pro- 
voke an incident. Britain’s policy, if achered to, 
might prove more effective in hampering Italy 
than all League sanctions combined. Italy has 
hitherto provisioned its East African troops with 
water and supplies purchased in Suez, Port Said, 
Aden and other British-controlled ports. Now 
these supplies will have to be imported, at much 
higher cost and with much greater delay, from 
Italy or other European countries; and Italy will 
be further handicapped if other League members 
follow Britain in enforcing a 24-hour limit on 
Italian ships. 

The difficulties which may confront Italy in 
prosecuting its Ethiopian campaign will determine 
the fate of the various peace proposals which M. 
Laval, acting as “honest broker,” has been shut- 
tling back and forth between Rome and London. 
According to these proposals, as reported in the 
press, Italy would acquire some Ethiopian terri- 
tory between Eritrea and Somaliland, on which 
it would build a railway linking its two East Afri- 
can colonies. Ethiopia, in compensation, would 
receive an outlet to the sea through the port of 
Zeila in British Somaliland. The Laval scheme 
would give Italy more than was contemplated by 
the League Committee of Five on September 18, 
but less than Mussolini had demanded before em- 
barking on war in Ethiopia. Britain has so far 
refused to consider any proposals which would 
reward Italy for aggression, and has insisted that 
negotiations must be conducted nct with the great 
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powers but with the League. The British govern- 
ment may be expected to maintain this attitude at 
least until the general elections of November 14, 
when it hopes to capture the 11,000,000 votes cast 
in the peace ballot held by the League of Nations 
Union last spring for collective security and sanc- 
tions against an aggressor. VERA MICHELES DEAN 


PRO-ITALIAN DICTATORSHIP IN AUSTRIA 


The Austrian government was suddenly reor- 
ganized on October 17 by exclusion of the once 
powerful Major Fey, commander of the Vienna 
Heimwehr, and two ministers regarded as his 
friends. Their posts have been taken over by 
supporters of Prince von Starhemberg, who re- 
tains the vice-chancellorship, and in addition now 
controls the important ministries of the Interior, 
Security and Finance. The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Herr Berger-Waldenegg, who also ranks 
as a Starhemberg man, remains in the new cab- 
inet. Starhemberg has thus emerged as virtual 
dictator of Austria, for neither President Miklas 
nor Chancellor Schuschnigg are forceful men. 
Moreover, Starhemberg, who already heads the 
Austrian Heimwehr, has been designated com- 
mander-in-chief of all the “defense formations” 
under a decree issued by the government immedi- 
ately after its reorganization. This apparently 
means that, although the various Fascist private 
armies are to be unified in the new militia, the 
other groups will be subordinated to Starhem- 
bere’s Heimwehr. 

These internal political developments have un- 
doubtedly been influenced by the Italo-Ethiopian 
conflict. Prince von Starhemberg is regarded as 
Mussolini’s staunchest friend and admirer in the 
Austrian government, and his Heimwehr is re- 
ported to have received considerable financial as- 
sistance as well as guns and ammunition from 
Fascist Italy. The recent cabinet changes thus 
apparently strengthen Austria’s orientation to- 
ward Italy and emphasize its determination not 
to cooperate with the League of Nations in impos- 
ing sanctions against J] Duce. 

The strict Vienna press censorship makes it dif- 
ficult to gauge accurately popular reaction toward 
wha* amounts to a Starhemberg coup. Anti-Italian 
sentiment, however, appears to be increasing, 
and the reorganization can hardly result in broad- 
er popular support for the Fascist-Clerical gov- 
ernment. The careful neutrality observed by Ger- 
many at the moment pro ably precludes active 
support of the Austrian Nazis from Berlin. Yet 
Austria’s policy of openly staking everything on 
Italy, may eventually redound to Hitler’s benefit. 

MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 
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